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AN ANGEL FOR SCOTTY 

By Jody Mann 

Sissic stopped on the very bottom doorstep, and slowly wiggled a 
front tooth with one small finger. “Hm-m-m,” she said. Then she 
whispered Abacadabra three times with her eyes tight closed, and wiggled 
it again. To be sure, it wiggled. “I wonder if I should tell Mommy now. 
Oh, dear,” she thought, and walked very slowly up the back steps and 
down the hall of the little brown cottage. 

Mommy was in the parlor busily patching Daddy’s brown trousers, 
for tomorrow he must wear them to the railroad yard. That meant 
tomorrow was Thursday because Daddy wore his blue trousers to work on 
the first three days of the week, and his brown ones the other three. He 
never put on the black ones with the little white stripes except on Sunday 
because they were his “go-to-meetin' ” trousers. He d told her so. Sissie 
wiggled the tooth again, and edged into the parlor. 

“Hello, sweetheart. Did you . . . why, my goodness! Something 
terrible has happened. I can tell.” 

“Yes, Mommy. I—I think so,” said Sissie. 

“Come and tell me about it. and we’ll fix things up—you and I 
together.” 

“And Buster.” said Sissie, picking up the wicker sewing basket, and 
sitting down on the very edge of the three legged stool. It was awful to 
think that she had offended Buster, who was the very best guardian angel 
in the world, but why else should her perfectly nice front tooth all of a 

sudden start to wiggle? _ 

“Don’t tell me you’ve offended Buster again by climbing the china- 
berry tree too high?’’ Mommy scolded gently, and laid aside her patching 
to take Sissie onto her lap. 

“Oh, no. Mommy. Honest, I only climbed as high as my Tree-1 op 
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House, but I'm so afraid Buster's stopped being my guardian angel be¬ 
cause—something dreadful's happened to my tooth. It wiggles. See, 
Mommy? It goes back and forth. Oh, please don't let Buster be angry with 
me. I've been a good girl.” 

“There, there, my little Sissie. A tooth that wiggles is a wonderful 
thing. It means you're getting to be a big girl—so big that you need a 
whole smile-full of spanking new teeth.” 

“New ones. Mommy? But I don't have any!” 

“Oh. yes, yes. There are thirty-two beautiful white teeth in your 
mouth, only you can't see them until these little ones have wiggled and 
wiggled and wiggled out to make room for my Sissie's new ones to grow.” 

“Do all little girls' teeth wiggle?” 

“They do, my darling.” 

“And little boys'?” 

“And little boys',” said Mommy, bugging Sissie close in her lap. 

“Even Scotty's?” 

“Why-yes. Sissie. Scotty's just like all other little boys. It makes 
no difference if he lives in a great big house on the other street. I'll wager 
his teeth have already wiggled.” 

“Do you think so. Mommy?” 

“That I do. Of course, you can always ask Buster if he’s still doing 
guardian angel duty, and knows your tooth wiggles. If he's still up there, 
he wouldn't let it happen if it wasn't all right.” 

I know. Mommy, because Buster is the best guardian angel in the 
world! If I didn t have him, I wouldn't be such a good little girl, 
would I, Mommy?” 

He watches over you, Sissie. but remember it isn't Buster alone that 
makes you good. He'll always help you if you stop, and ask him what to 
do, but you must always do your part too. Buster is a very particular 
guardian angel, and he might go to sleep on Sissie if she's naughty.” 

“Is Buster your angel too. Mommy?” 

He belongs to you. my darling, but Mommy has one too.” 

“Do all little girls have a Buster?” 

No, Sissie. I m sure they don't. There are some little girls who 
have so many dolls and carriages that they'd never play with a Buster. 
Guardian angels don't like to be forgotten.” 

I d rather have Buster than all the dolls in the world. Mommy* 
Really I would!” 

“So would I, sweetheart.” 

But do you think he would be angry if I just asked to make sure 
my tooth is supposed to wiggle?” 

I don t think so, said Mommy. Sissie shut her eyes very tight and 
snuggled down into Mommy's soft lap, for 'twas there she most often talked 
to Buster—she and Mommy together, and somehow he always made things 
turn out right—which is. of course, the only thing a guardian angel would 
do. And Buster was the best guardian angel in the world. Now he would 
surely tell her if teeth wiggled naturally. Mommy had told Sissie that 
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Buster would come down from his cloud if he was called in a very 
special way, but sometimes he was hard to find, and when he was—she 
never seemed to do the right thing. Why just yesterday Buster was no¬ 
where to be found when she had climbed two limbs higher than Tree-Top 
House in the chinaberry tree. And what do you think happened? She had 
almost fallen flat upon the ground far below. Today though, she felt that 
Buster was very near, for the parlor was silent and secretive as all places 
are when guardian angels are near. Sissie called softly in the very 
special way. 

“Bus-ter, Bus-ter, Sissie’s in a fluster. 

Come down, hover round, 

Tell me what to do.” 

She waited a wee moment to make sure he had heard. “Buster. I 
want to ask you an important question, and you must tell me the very 
truth.” Sissie smiled, for she knew he was there. “Is it all right if my 
tooth wiggles. Buster?” She cocked her head to hear more plainly just 
what he would say, and neither she nor Mommy moved a finger. Then 
Sissie grinned broadly, and opened her eyes. “Do you know what he 
said. Mommy?” 

“No, tell me quickly!” 

Sometimes it was nice to keep Mommy guessing about all the secrets 
she and Buster had, but this one was too nice to keep. He said that a 
wiggling tooth meant that I was a big girl, and needed a whole smile-full 
of new teeth! And soon I would have a beautiful new smile! 

“Did he say that, darling?” 

“Oh. yes. Oh. yes.” 

“Then he must be right.” 

“When will my tooth come out. Mommy?’' f ff 

“Oh. I would say by the time Daddy wears his “go to meetin 

trousers again.” 

“That’s nice,” said Sissie. “Only four days from now. I know be¬ 
cause tomorrow is Thursday, and Daddy wears bis brown trousers to 
work.” 

“Well, yes, that is if Sissie runs out to play and lets Mommy finish 

her patching.” ... 

Sissie climbed down from Mommy’s lap. and put the wicker *** J 
basket back on the three-legged stool at her feet. She smiled, and skipped 
out the back door. It was nice to have a back yard, and Mommy and 
Daddy, and Buster. 

Sissie decided to play the rest of the afternoon with Buster r T ' 
Top House. When she climbed the chinaberry tree. Buster d dn thaw 
quite so far to fly down from his cloud, and that was nice ecau ^ 

sure that sometimes Buster got awfully tired o y ,n 8- scoar ated 

that from Tree-Top House she could see over_ the wa 1 that seated 

her back yard from Scotty’s. Scotty didn t live in a l,ttlebr ° g ; 

but a big red brick house with two stories like all the houses 

street. Sissie had never been in his back yard, but many times Scotty 
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would climb the wall to play in her Tree-Top House, or else they just 
talked over the gate. All of a sudden Sissie spied a sad little lump perched 
upon the back steps of the big bouse. It was Scotty, and he looked so 
very woebegone that Sissie jumped down from the chinaberry tree, and 
ran to the gate. Even standing on tiptoe it was very hard to see over. She 
had never seen Scotty sad before because Scotty’s house faced the other 
street, and that meant his Daddy had lots of money. Years ago when she 
was really a little girl, she had wanted a red fire-engine like Scotty’s, one 
that had pedals and a silver bell, and a seat big enough to get in. and really 
play “chief”. And it would have been nice to have had a rubber swimming 
pool to splash in when the sun was hot. and a shiney flexie racer, but that 
was before Buster came. That was before Mommy had told her in a whisper 
that she had a guardian angel that would play with her, and watch over 
her. and even talk to her. Buster was so much better than—well, you must 
admit, swimming pools can’t talk, nor flying racers keep you out of trouble. 
So Sissie had smiled knowingly at all of Scotty’s toys, and winked at a 
fleecy cloud in the sky from which Buster was watching understandingly. 
She had been as happy as Scotty, and today she felt she was much happier 
because Scotty was sitting very solemnly with his chin propped on both 
hands, and he was staring right straight at the ground. Sissie curved her 
fingers tighter about the iron grating, and called. 

“Scotty! Scotty! Whatsa’ matter? 0 

Nuthin . Scotty grumbled, and never lifted his head. That meant 
things were bad. 

“Come on over, and talk to me. Scotty! 0 

“I got nuthin’ to thay.° 

“Why aren’t you playing fire-chief, Scotty? 0 

Becauth I don t wanna. I’m not ever gonna play again. I’m juth 
gonna thit!° 


But Scotty slowly got up. and shuffled toward the gate, kicking 
pebbles very sadly. Scotty could see over the gate without stretching be¬ 
cause he was seven years old. Sissie was only five, and in spite of all she 
could do, only her nose would reach the gate top. and it always turned 
quite black with soot. Still that was better than not seeing over at all. 
“Gee. Scotty, are you sick? Does your tummy ache?° 

“I’m not thick at all. It’th juth theth . . . . ° 

“Whatcha got on your teeth. Scotty? Is it gold? 0 
“It’th new bratheth. that’th what, and I don’t like ’em becauth I 
can’t talk plain. The fellowth juth laugh at me when I thay anything 
cauth nobody elth wearth bratheth. I'm not going back to thcool. 
Thithie—ever agin. And I’m not gonna play-juth thit!” 

Sissie smiled bravely at him—as best she could with the gate in the 
way. c was really in a fix, and Sissie saw nothing funny about the 
braces. In fact, the fellows were very naughty to laugh at him. Buster 
7S". , C ^ n 8 f y—boy! if she so much as giggled. Perhaps Buster could 
e her how to help Scotty feel better—maybe even like the braces because 

(Cont. on p. 30) 



IN THE PSYCHIATRIST’S OFFICE 

It all began at Wesleyan. I was taking sophomore swimming and 
when Teacher was sufficiently impressed by my backstroke, (which, by 
the way, was my only stroke) and decided that I could navigate in deep 
water, she gave me my instructions. 

“Jump in at the deep end of the pool. Then, when you come up, 
backstroke the length of the pool and you're finished/' She had no way 
of knowing how well finished I would be. 

The first part of her statement, (the jumping in at the deep end of 
the pool business) was tossed off casually. Of course, this is usually more 
easily done than said. I could not do it. 

To delve into details. I walked briskly to the end of the pool, stepped 
as briskly forward, extended one foot over the edge—and drew it back. 
This continued for the better part of an hour. I prayed, I coaxed myself, 
I wheedled, I bribed. On the sidelines stood my roommate and friends. 
They bribed, they wheedled, they coaxed, they prayed. It was all to no 
avail. I could not make myself take the plunge. 

Later, at a bridge session, it was decided that I was suffering from 
a severe neurosis. I went to a psychiatrist. 

He was a very kindly old man. He took me by the hand and led me 
to a couch. I stretched out into a semblance of a comfortable position. How 
comfortable can you be on sheet metal? 

The first thing I noticed when I slowly opened my eyes was an 
advertisement for Campbell's soup painted on the ceiling. What a perfect 
place for a billboard, I thought, none could get away from that! At 
least, I couldn't. 

The doctor asked me about my life, I told him all facts which I 
considered pertinent—the number of my driver's license, my father's shirt 
size, mother's glove size, when the woman's club met, my Social Security 
number and the amount my car was insured for. 

He was thrilled with this. "You," he said patting my arm reassur¬ 
ingly, “have led a very interesting life." 

Then he explained my difficulty. “When you were very young," he 
said, “your little brother could make bigger bubbles with his gum than 
you could with yours. This frustrated you. You have had a fear of 
jumping ever since." 

This made good sense to me except for one point on which I did not 
bother to correct him. I had no younger brother. But I was paying him 
my good money, and I wanted to get the most out of it. 

“You are cured now," he said. 

“Thank you. doctor," I muttered, tearing my fascinated gaze from 
the ceiling. I climbed from the couch and soon found myself on the street. 

As I walked through the portals of Wesleyan. I began to mutter a 

new and haunting refrain. 

“Campbell’s chicken-noodle—mmm-mm Good.. 

—Margot Shapiro 
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THE LEGEND HUNTER 


By the silver-tinkling river 
In the flame-hued Autumn wood, 
There a red-skinned brave once hunted, 
For a time his lean-to stood. 


Where the sound and sight gave nurture 
He would glide along the scent 
Of some hapless beast—unwary 
That its flesh was sought, life-bent . 


There were times on many marches, 
When he tracked a waning spoor, 
That he kept to leash his heart-beat 
Lest through speed he lose his lore. 


But despite his cunning wisdom. 
With his fleet ness as a deer, 

With his lightness as a South wind. 
There were suns with no game near. 


And, alone in desolation, 

He, the quick-eyed, strong of heart, 
Hunted far and ever farther; 

Of the faint trails missed no part. 


Then, at last when wan and weary. 
When he thought his hunting done. 
When his heart returned to others 
And he longed for signs of home; 

Then he heard the tinkling river 
As it sprang along its way. 

Flecked with gold and flashing silver, 
Glowing prisims in its spray. 


And he lingered in the faintness 
Of the setting, reddened sun, 

Watched it flame on golden tree tops. 
Saw it melt alt things to one. 
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And beyond the Western mountains 
In the wake of sinking spire, 

In the billowed, shade-streaked cloud-lands 
He could see a spirit fire. 


And in council'round its flicker 
Sat the chiefs of every clanj 
Of the rock-hills, and of mountains. 
Of the vast and spreading sand. 

Too he glimpsed for but a moment 
Of a throne, as eagle's flight; 

And enthroned on Power's summit 
Sat the Great-One, iteiled in light. 


Long he stood, this chosen hunter. 
With a gaze beyond its length, 
Then he started quickly homeward 
With his People's needed strength. 


Now his warming, lifting vision 
Can be heard when tribes-men tire; 
Of the Great-One and his ruling, 
Breathed in legend by the fire. 


—David Knowles 





AN ALLEGORY 

Once there was an earthworm who had the extreme impropriety to be¬ 
come interested in the science of aeronautics. 

Said the earthworm to himself, “If I observe carefully the mechanical 
techniques of the greatest exponents of higher flight, and if I practice 
diligently the manipulations of their perfection, then surely I will be 
able to give at least the appearance of a . . . ahem! . . . Soarer.” 

So the earthworm betook himself industriously to study. He pur¬ 
chased cumbersome volumes recording the highest achievements of the 
Experts; he perused voluminous accounts of Advice to Neophytes; he 
cultivated the adoption of an Aerial state of mind. By and by the earth¬ 
worm assumed the trappings of Higher Flight, and one day when he be¬ 
held a spectral arc produced by refraction and reflection of solar rays em¬ 
blazoned encouragingly across the firmament, he leapt up. and truly he 
did give a very creditable demonstration of the science of aeronautics, for 
a novice. Other earthworms and some of the more legitimate aviators 
kindly congratulated him on his flight, and the worm wiggled happily at 
having given momentarily the semblance of a flier. 

The earthworm assaulted his catalogues with renewed enthusiasm, al¬ 
though. since he knew he was an Earthy creature, he never entertained 
any misconception of his limitations. In his stupid heart he knew that 
Butterflys are born, not made. 

So after the earthworm had concluded some small triumphs in the 
Heights, he faced reality. He cached his trappings of Higher Flight 
sentimentally in a spare wormhole, then took them out again and burned 
them, just in case. He regretfully said goodbye to all his friends in the 
Society of Neophytes and devoted the rest of his Earthly days to some¬ 
thing else, murmuring contentedly. “I am an earthworm.” as he 
squirmed along. By LlZ DYKES 


OH, I HAVE FEARS 
With apologies to Keats 
Oh, I have fears that I may get a “D’\ 

Although my pen has gleaned my failing brain, 
’Though with high-piled books, in library 
I sit for hours and study all in vain. 

When I behold, upon my theme’s scarred face. 

Huge cloudy symbols, knowing in advance 
That in the grade book they will take their place. 
Then education loses its romance. 

And when I try to finish in an hour 
A test that really should be stood in four. 

My outlook seems to turn a little sour; 

But rising up. I pass through Tate’s tall door. 

And in the Pharm I sit and think and drink 
Till grades and tests to nothingness do sink. 

—Carolyn Blakely 
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LIFE-LOVE 

Into the dawn-filled sky 
You have drawn my soul; 

Our mingled tears have become the rain, 
Our cries the scream of gulls in flight . . . 
The whishing of the reeds in the marshes 
Is the soft whispering of our being 


And the sands are endless in the sun . • . 
Our living is the grandeur of clouds 
Rolling from Immensity into Eternity 
Across the scope of Imagination, 
Troubled by thunder but washed 
In the pure silver song of tears, 

And lulled by the somnolence 
Of wind strumming the pines . . . 

We have seen the valley 

Lying misty and quiet in the sun, 

And have climbed the mountain 

Lifting its proud head 

Into the snow-laden heights. 

And we can sing of the people 
Who waved to us from the long road, 
But we have many roads ahead; 

We must see where we were born, 

Sing the songs we learned, 

Live the life we remember softly 
Out of the nether of Before . . . 


Our childhood was formed 
In the mold of the skyscrapers; 

In the light of a street-lamp; 

In the sound of a train, 

Lost in a catacomb of City, 

And the wind that touched 
A thousand lives came to us 
And swept us sobbing to the skies . . . 
We have come to a high golden hill, 
We trod on daisies while we looked 
At the blinding sun, and we played 
With the stars while the moon soared ; 
So we love; so we live ... 

We live with Society, 

But not by it; we smell the freshness 
Of the early morning mist 
And the window stays open; 

We let our fire burn low 
Instead of feeding it 
With dry crackling wood. 

And the embers glow on 
But we still have the wood . . . 

We are not too Everyday to catch 
The sound of our beloved Gypsies 
Singing in the forest; 

If we do not grow, we are dead . . . 

—Virginia Mackay 
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"FROM THE GREAT DEEP..." 

By Ann Armistead 

Through the morning mists the day rose dazzlingly upon a hushed 
world. The beach was deserted, but strolling along he felt no loneliness. 
Just sadness that he alone had been aroused from the morphia of sleep 
to see the world stand gleaming. 

Far out in the ocean a school of dolphins frolicked, brandished their 
tails against a loving blue sky, then ducked from view. 

Gay, flippant little waves dashed across the startlingly white sand, 
hovered momentarily, then coyly skipped back to the security of the deep. 
The air felt warm and clean, and the sea smells blew in faintly pleasant. 
Yet he. only, witnessed the earth’s purity at this hour. 

Often he d tried to share this virgin-like impression with the sluggish 
world, many of whom would never see for themselves. Yet the canvas 
refused to reflect the scene as he saw it; the sand appeared blotched, glar¬ 
ingly white, and the sky was always a jarring blue. The colors seemed de¬ 
liberate exaggerations, like a mural on a restaurant wall. 

Perhaps I don t really want all this viewed second hand, he mused, 
wandering down the sandy stretch. Maybe I think it would be a 
sacrilege for a guy like me to paint it—I couldn’t do it justice. The feeling 
inside me won’t go down in paint. Gee, what’s the use? The whole 
thing’s too big for me. 

Suddenly through the dissolving vapor, he saw a long, slender girl 
stan ing efore him. Pausing a moment, he squinted his eyes against the 

sun s g itter. She appeared to be real, this girl who sprang into view 
from nowhere. 
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With the frothy water dancing up to her toes then racing back to 
the sea, she stood there smiling at him, an unfathomable smile that 
flashed to him instantly the image of Mona Lisa. 

For some minutes they stood before he realized he was staring. But 
he couldn't look away. Finally, he broke the silence. 

“You’re a sea nymph/' he laughed quietly. 

“Yes, I suppose I am," smiling that same smile. 

Her skin glistened as though she had just stepped from the ocean, 
yet her bright brown hair evaded moisture, catching and tossing back 
golden glints from the sun. Her eyes were unlike any he had ever seen. 
Crystal green, they shimmered like the little pools of water that filled 
hollows in the sand. Flowing effortlessly, her voice held traces of hidden 
meaning. 


“Neptune's daughter, or are you a runaway mermaid?'' 

“Just say I . • . I'm a child of the sea/' she returned, copying his 
light tone. “I rode porpoises all day long, and I have a bearded old clam 
for a chaperone." 

“Fantastic!" He exclaimed. “But in this case, almost believable. Tell 
me, where do you live? I don't remember having seen you around here 
before." 


“My home is a ... a giant castle on the ocean bottom, and the walls 
are studded with pearls." 

She laughed at the puzzled expression her answer provoked, then 
darted into the water and started swimming. He stood watching until 
her head was just a tiny bobble in the distance. 

Laughing a little, he found it hard to believe she had not been an 
illusion. As if to convince himself, he quickly took his sketch pad and 


uation. 


jotted down her likeness. Already it escaped him. 

“Well," he shrugged ruefully, “that's me—the artist. Maybe she 11 

come back tomorrow." 

She appeared again the next morning in the same place. Walking 
toward her. he felt again distinctly that she had been waiting for him- 

“Hello," he greeted, a little more cautious than his usual vibrant 

manner. . . 

What do you have in your hand?" she queried, ignoring his sal- 

“Why. it’s a sketch book.” he said. ‘ Sometimes I flatter myself that 
I'm an artist—but I’d particularly like to draw you. See-here s a 
sketch of you I started yesterday—but it’s all wrong. Do you m*n 
Taking the pad. she glanced first at the drawing, then at him. 

“I like it." she said simply. “No. I don’t mind. 

"Good! Then you’ll pose for me until I finish. Gazing up • 
muttered. “Drat those clouds. I need that strong sunlight to draw yo 

tight. You’re part of it. you know.” . . . f , 

He glanced at her quickly, sensitive to any impatience she m i g 
He musn’t lose her again. However, what he saw made him exclaim. 
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“Why . . . you . . . you’re changed! You don't look like the same 

girl.” 

For as the sky clouded and darkened, and the minute waves ruffled 
briskly, her eyes deepened into bottle green, opening wide and staring. 
Stirred by the tiny breeze, her hair blew softly around her face—the hair 
that appeared golden in sunlight now seemed almost black. 

When you know me you’ll understand.” she replied. Her voice was 
different, too. The music in it had fled; it sounded deeper, and hollow. 

Her words resounding in his ears, he searched her face for under- 
standing. He found none: yet there was the promise of a future time. 

Sa y» ^ think this is even better than before. The sunlight is gone, 
but now you seem part of the clouds. Can you slay like that long enough 
for me to sketch you?” 

“Yes,” she answered stiffly. 

Once more her voice startled him, but he felt driven to catch her 
mood. Frantically he drew, erased, swept lines across the paper. 

"Head straight—that’s right. Eyes right at me.” 

As the girl s face began to take form on paper, it assumed a sullen 
look, the mouth pouting, the eyes glaring resentfully. 

Amazed that she should appear this way through no conscious effort 
of his, he tossed aside his objectiveness, watching her curiously. 

She remained motionless throughout the scrutiny, seeming to know 
why he stared, what the pad revealed to him. 

He saw her without the warmth and color of yesterday. Eyes were 
lusterless, skin lacked the rose and gold tints. Behind her stietched a 
beach that was no longer white but putty-colored. 

A sharp wind whipped the water into fresh lather, then died away. 
Oazing at the dull sky she muttered, “Do you want me to come tonight?” 

e was about to say that wouldn’t be necessary, then stopped. 
Peering at her. he realized that she wanted to come, and he wanted her 
aaa Changed v,slb, y in daylight; what would darkness bring? He 


.■ , . * a ?,. a ” gr ^ 8 U H screeched overhead, he looked up, following the 
in its ig t. Watching it soar into the lowering heaven, he commented 

hacTvanished* U ^ ben no re Ply came, he turned and saw that she 

starlioh^'T'i! ,r ^ l,8 ^i! j daf k b * ue ve l yct pierced with slivers of 

was no m C i* y 3 een drab ’ but now the dark was luminous. There 

breeze smo U L e * hereal g,ow blanketed sand and sea, and a tiny 
breeze sang through the brush on the dunes. 

away from wh"* °^. tbese dunes he sat, waiting for her to come. He was 

nwL Tj*"' "7 “"■»!' »«. for the ,id, was banning it, roll 

h””lpp,o«h.T 8 ,'S b "° mi " 8 ,onoro " s - •!« I» hop“<J to see 

to. What a strano, C ° U n0t * ctUaby emer 8 e from the ocean as she seemed 
nat a strange creature she was! 

p ent suddenly, he row, then halted. She was standing there 
(Cont. on p. 28) 


THE MACHINE AGE 

Courtney Knight 

This is an age of masses and of mass production. Everyman is a cog 
on one of the gigantic wheels which move this mechanized world. Like 
giant presses the great machines of contemporary life are roaring and bang¬ 
ing twenty-four hours a day. They are working overtime and flooding 
the market. Their wheels are grinding, grinding out today’s wares. Are 
they grinding out Progress? These enormous mechanisms are as varied as 
their products. 

There is a machine that steadily grinds out the tools of war. This 
machine has monopolized Man and Science, and uses them for bigger and 
better production of destruction. It takes up Man in gigantic jaws, and 
when he is properly melted, moulded and poured, the War Machine spits 
him out: automaton, after automaton, after automaton, all alike, helmet- 
ed, gunned, and hopeless. Then the machine grasps Science and wrings out 
her greatest and most powerful discoveries, grinding them out in stream¬ 
lined destructive patterns: block-busters, atom bombs, hydrogen bombs, 
universe bombs. 

There is a God Machine. It produces a varied assortment of Gods for 
a wide variety of tastes: economic gods, political gods, man-gods, nature- 
gods, beauty-gods, and most abundantly a low cost spiritual god. 

The Status Quo Machine pours out centuries-old conventions, for 
those who seek order to grasp at. 

The Sex Machine floods the market with pornographic novels, lusty 
art, sexy movies, filthy talk, and lowered morals. . . 

A Machine of Nationalism produces propaganda, inducing nattona 
love and international intolerance, superiority complexes and powerful 
prejudice. 

Our Materialism Machine takes in natural beauty, and all content 
with spiritual and cultural ideals, and whips out man-made beauty, money- 
and-luxuries, and a new philosophy of Happiness and Good. 

The Intellect Machine takes in innate intelligence, common-sense, an 
book-learning, and grinds out clear-sightedness, pessimism, mature p 
sophies. and a fighting will to modify or eradicate the other machines. 

Do these machines point to Progress? Perhaps, but it « a warped 

Progress. These machines are insufficient f° r 0 ays . W ° r jnJivjHual- 
morrow’s coming. There is a vital machine not .sted. It is the ^ 

Universality Machine. It incorporates individua ity an r .... ^ 

produces: personality, self-realization and un.versal awarenes . k.nshj and 

peace. Its cogs are broken and its wheels can no longer operate. All 
available cogs, or men, are being used in the other mach,n "- • is our 

A foof can be made to realize that our most Z 

individuality, but that we are a reS " h ^ ^^flow into future gener- 
a part of all of our contemporaries, and th 

ations. 
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Until we give up one of our present machines to secure the necessary 
cogs. Progress, and consequent human happiness, are stymied. However, if 
we liberate Man and Science from the Machine for War, and use them as 
cogs to set up Individual Universality, we can establish world balance 
(progress). By thus bettering Today and changing Tomorrow we may 
be able to create another machine more useful than any as yet established. 
While we work for Individual Universality, let us dream of an eventual 
Universal Truth Machine. 


WINTER MEMORIES 

When eagerly I listen in the clear chill night— 

Crisp breezes sharply nudging reminiscent mind. 

Again I capture childhood's fond delight: 

The snow and frost and eaves with ice spears lined. 

The soft snow wool that blankets each cold bough. 

The squeaking twig on frosted window-pane. 

The smooth, clean drifts piled higher by hand and plough. 
The freshly fallen snow that tops the drifts again. 

The crunching of the snow-shoes on crusty week-old snow. 
Icicles which froze as cold winds bent their form. 

Through a swirling cloud of white a streetlight's hazy glow. 
The whistle of the wind at doors when child inside is warm. 
These are the thoughts of winter and snow. 

Memory s light which will linger to glow, 

—Betty Lou Barber 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF LIFE 

The knowledge of the ages is at my finger-tips. 

But the knowledge of life that comes with age 
Is mine only through living. 

Life is the greatest lesson. 

For all who live study life, 

And yet its wonders and enigmas are not revealed by the lightning strokes. 
Or recorded by gracefully curving lines. 

Only by living art we able to grasp the essence of the universe. 


—Jean Thrasher 





LAST SPRING 


Suddenly at dinner I look up and realize 

The sun is sending sidelong glances through the tall arched panes 
The glimpse of sky outside is still pale blue, 

Where only yesterday was winter dark. 

Can it be spring already—this last spring? 


Strangely symbolic that this year 
The vain camellia bushes have no bloom, 

The little trees, frost-bitten, have no leaves, 

The grassy carpet seems a trampled, stiffened mat. 

The wind, a little chill blows sad brown leaves before it. 

Over the marble steps, along the ruined hedge. 

Where in other years it riffled fresh thick grass and frail new buds 

This time it should be different: drab and dead, 

For there will never be another spring. 


But in the garden march the trim bright daffodils. 

Brave and bright survivors of the snow and ice; 

And in the court the Japanese magnolia sends out fragrance, 
Its furry buds extended into heady creamy flower; 
Forsythia appears in patches, timid still. 

Its graceful branches drooping in the sun: 

The grove of honeysuckle fills the air 
With heavy and intoxicating breath. 


A few familiar signs of spring are here, but even they. 
So welcome formerly, this year bring little joy. 

For every new-bloomed flower must be remembered. 
And every sudden shaft of sunlight cherished. 

And every sunset glowing in the rippling lake. 

I find myself in helpless desperation 
Clutching at the moments as they whirl along 
And dash into eternity. 

This is my last chance to see the moon rise red 
Above the hill among the stately oaks. 

My last chance to breathe the cool white air. 

And my last chance to feel a new spring come. 


But in the future years green grass will grow again. 

And red and rose camellias will appear again, 

And birds will sing again and stars will shine again. 

And here there will be many other springs. 

Then, unseen, across the campus, in the morning, 

I shall walk, forgotten ghost, f c 

Under the clean white clouds and clear brig t s y o sprin 

E. Smith 
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PEACOCK AND HIS NIGHTMARE ABBEY 


By Marian Morris 

Thomas Love Peacock is an English novelist with a style all his own. 
He mixed mockery, merriment, subtlety, and satire together, and it all 
came out in his novel Nightmare Abbey . 

Although Peacock wrote in the nineteenth century, the century that 
gave us Dickens and Scott, he was not influenced by these men. Rather, 
he seemed to glory in his individualism. 

Perhaps if Peacock had had to court favor, his style, his thinking, all 
that was essentially Peacock, would have been ruined. As it is, he stands se¬ 
cure in his individualism, unruffled by the other writers who push against 
him and try to crowd him out. 


What is it that makes Peacock's style so different? Is it his whimsy, 
his caprice, his satire? Yes, it is all these things, but it is something more. 
It is Peacock himself, and Peacock's world. 

Peacock s world was a world of intellectual comedy. Yet it was 
filled with romantic solitude and old castles. This sounds incongruous 
until we take an example to prove the point. 

Such an example is Nightmare Abbey. The novel has a dismal setting 
somewhere between the sea and the Fens in Lincolnshire—that remote and 
picturesque district. The abbey itself is complete with moat, secret passages, 
and wouldbe ghosts. The scene is set for a Gothic horror tale. So what 
happens? Not the expected, of course! Mr. Glowry, the host, merely has a 
ouse-party. In the group are eventually included two young women and 
several men. This seems like a perfect set-up for a conventional romance, 
but. of course. Peacock would not let it be that. He did hinge the plot on 
the love affairs of Scythrop, the young hero, but, actually the plot is inci¬ 
dental to Peacock and to the reader. The real point was to portray all the 

C ^ ? Cir ta ^ to P rcsent a H these types of men in comic relief 

and show up their absurdities to everyone but themselves. Therefore Night- 
mare Abbey *, essentially, a novel of talk, an intellectual comedy. 

The characters are “humors" rather than people. There are three 
inds of characters in the story: those with a dominating interest or theory, 
ose w o are caricatures of actual people, and those who are more rounded, 
more normal human beings. 

, "^ 00 h ad > a man whose name shows his outlook on life, comes 

wo M ?* f r heading - He is obscsscd with the idea that the rule of the 
• I 3 . S , een g ' ven °y er f° r a time to the Evil Principle. He quotes 
SS ]-. n ^ r ° m eve i at ' ons to the effect that “the devil is come among 
you haytng great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a short 

work* ;nr' S a / nazmg bow ab surdly, and yet how fittingly, this quotation 
fit h’ u° C CVCntS story. Mr. Listless, another man whose name 

is a Mr h iT ter ’ feC u S that CVerything « too much trouble. Also there 
each one ZT" Wh< \ COnstant, y * a “hes for a mermaid. In this respect. 

Uncle Tohv i 3 hobby-horse,’’ the story is reminiscent of 

Uncle Toby Sterne’s Tnitram Shandy. A reader might say that Peacock 
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overworked this “hobby-horse” idea, but it is an essential part of the tale. 

In the second category, characters who are caricatures of actual people, 
come Mr. Cypress, Mr. Flosky, and Scythrop, the would-be hero. Mr. 
Cypress is a caricature of Byron. He is a part of the ultra-romantic “blue- 
devil” school which Peacock satirized in this novel. As for Flosky, Flosky 
is Coleridge the mystic, the transcendentalist, the obscure thinker. Scythrop 
is Shelley, the extremist in love, the sad, thoughtful, romantic youth. The 
amazing thing about these satires is that they are not caustic. Instead of 
taking the actual men with their personal weaknesses and tragedies in 
private life. Peacock presented the ideas, theories, and opinions which the 
world recognizes as belonging to these men. added his own special 
touch, and made them ridiculous figures. 

Those characters who are considered more rounded, more normal, 
human beings are the women in Nightmare Abbey . Celinda Toobad. the 
daughter of Mr. Toobad and secretly beloved of Scythrop, is a droll sketch 
of a feminine snob. She is not quite so real as Marionetta, the pretty, 
vivacious, coquettish girl who has a fluttering life of her own. Marionetta 
is the only character in the book who has not been satirized beyond the 
bounds of actuality. She is the one who displays another talent of Pea¬ 
cock's—that of writing songs. The song she sings to Scythrop. Why are 
thy looks so blank, grey friar?” displays her feminine archness as nothing 
else could have. 

Precisely what was Peacock trying to do in this satire of his. 
Is there any message hidden in the depths of the satire? Frankly, no. 
Peacock made no pretence of being a serious interpreter of life. He only 
wanted to make fun of it. True, his ideas on various subjects crept in. 
Being a profound, self-made scholar, he had little use for universities where 
he thought young men’s educations were hopelessly ruined. He showed this 

in his account of Scythrop’s education: 

“When Scythrop grew up, he was sent, as usual, to a public 
school, where a little learning was painfully beaten into him. and 
from thence to a university, where it was carefully taken out o im. 

He went on to say that the situation was not hopeless, however. 

“His fellow-students, who drove tandem and random in great 
perfection, and were connoisseurs in good inns, had taught im to 

drink deep ere he departed.” , ,, . . . „ .t 

He satirized the degeneration of the clergy, too. m h.s description of 

that most obliging soul, the Reverend Mr. Larynx. . 

“No,tog cm, ami,, to bim-a gam, .< b.lho.ds. « *.»- « 
drought,, at batkgaimnon. at pigutt. or at all-four, in a , » ’ ' 

H, would even dance among friend,, rathe, than that a lady, even 
if she were on the wrong side of thirty, should tit or wa 


partner 


But. as for any special message, there was none, 
the food for thought, the absurdity of the human benfg. an and 

go on from there alone. Peacock detested intense moral earnestness. 

determined not to hint at it, even, in his work. 

...worrvAN COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Peacock presented 
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THE LAST TOURNAMENT 


Peacock’s method of satirizing was grave and restrained rather than 
playful or facetious. He let apparent solemnity emphasize absurdity, and 
made his audience read between the lines. There is a constant undercurrent 
of irony, a faint mockery in the very neatness of the dialogue which re¬ 
quires a great amount of concentration from the leader. 

But once the reader sees the irony and the mockery, he is willing, even 
eager, to search for more. By then he likes the pungent, sparkling, eloquent 
style, and the combination of a romantic strain with a biting satire against 
that very same romanticism. In short, by then he likes Peacock’s Nightmare 
Abbey. 


THE LAST TOURNAMENT 


By Janet Baxter 

Sire, Sire! Sir Henry stirred uncomfortably. Herbert repeated bis 
call, this time joggling the knightly shoulder which was buried under a 
mound of covers. 


Sire, arise, for this is the day of the great tournament. I venture 
to say Sir Geoffrey has been awake for an hour.” In answer. Sir Henry 
opened one eye, and mumbled something indistinguishable. Herbert sighed. 
Nothing to do but get some water. With trembling fingers he poured a 
bit on Sir Henry’s nose, and was rewarded with a stream of Anglo-Saxon 
invective. Sir Henry was awake now. 

After these preliminaries. Sir Henry stood in front of a piece of polish¬ 
ed bronze, moodily rubbing his nose. 

You don t suppose Sir Geoffrey is ill, do you?” he asked miserably. 

No. sire, I doubt that such has happened.” Herbert tried to alleviate 
what he felt was a bad situation. 

Sir Henry sighed. “Well, we might as well begin getting me dressed.” 

"Armed, sire. Armed.” 

“Have it your own way. then. Armed.” 

“No breakfast. Sire?” 


My morning appetite is never good under the best of circumstances, 
and today with Sir Geoffrey sharpening bis mace for my skull, I find the 
thought of food unbearable.” 

m , j S'™’ ^ tr * ,ert disappeared to gather his lord’s gear. It 

must be admitted that Sir Henry had not had his armor on since the last 

riml nament ».* n ^ was f° rce d to compete. The circumstances at the 

of J"' ^ V/TTV SOme ^ ,r henry’s prize pigeons had been accused 
ing up a field of lentils belonging to a neighboring lord. Neither one 

that JLm ^ nXIOU1 . *° f'Bht. They made a few passes at each other, and 

aoain nntW° *** ^ p€op * t ' ^ ter which. Sir Henry went back home and 

again put his armor in storage. 
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The amount of armor necessary for fighting properly nearly mashed 
Herbert flat, but he made a great effort and deposited the pile just inside 
the door. 

“See sire, I have polished thy shield until only the sharpest eye could 
detect rust/' 

“Thank you, Herbert/' Sir Henry answered gloomily. “How are 
the other knights?" 

"Sir Geoffrey was up at dawn, exercising his horse. He breakfasted 
well, and swore to win." 

“As usual." At that moment Sir Henry had a thought. “Herbert, 
what device does Sir Geoffrey bear upon his shield? I shouldn t want to 
salute the wrong knight." 

"Sire!" Herbert was horrified. "He bears vert, a fess argent." 

“That's green with a white stripe crosswise, isn t it? 

"Yes, sire. Art thou sure of the arms of anyone else?” 

"No, Herbert. Except my brother. His are like mine. 

Herbert then launched into a description of the arms of the entire com¬ 


pany. Breaking off, he attempted to raise his lord s spirits. 

"Cheer up, sire. Think how grand it will be to ride out with Lady 
Anne's favor on thy lance. Sire, I think she is pleased to see thee fight 
for her. More than once I have seen looks meant for thee alone. 

"But, Herbert, I don't want to fight for Lady Anne’s hand. I was 
tricked into this. I think she is attractive, but if Sir Geoffrey thinks she 
is more attractive, he may have her with my good wishes. Rules o com at 
be dashed l" 

For a moment Herbert looked aghast, but he shrugged his shoulders 
philosophically. Nothing to be done. Sir Henry was just not cu * ° ut t0 * 
a knight. He bent to his task of arming his lord, when suddenly 1 

thoughts were interrupted by a cry: ...... ., . • .j : . 

“Sir Mark’s shield is lost! Has it been found! Sir Mark s sh 


lost!" , 

’ Herbert stuck his head out of the tent in concern, but Sir Henry’s 
voice pulled him back. “What will he do if he can t find itf 
"Sire, he will not be allowed to compete. It is unlawful 

of another, except in time of war.” . t; na a f te r 

Sir Henry fee on, a rry. "Quirk, hid, nry shield and go h «l »g a„ 
>h>, page. Then pay my ...pete, to whoever you have to. and 

mules! We’re leaving!" Hurt’s voice could be heard above 

“Yes, sire.” And in a moment Herbert s voice co 

the din, crying that Sir Henry, too had lost is s ie * cheerfully- 

The mule, w„, loaded .0 rh, aceompamm nt of a ^ 

whistled tune by Sir Henry. And thus having isco however, 

avoid tournaments. Sir Henry lived to a np. old age. remammg. 
a bachelor. 


I REMEMBER ENGLAND 

Charlotte Battle 

When I remember England, I recall, 

Like mountain tips that rise above the clouds, 

A few impressions gathered here and there. 

Now merged as on a palette smeared with paint 
Into a whole of beauty evermore. 


The vibrant spirit, expectation, first 
Contagious in its flame-like spread, had seized 
Us all the afternoon before we docked. 

At tea-time when the orchestra had played 
Quite jolly well ye merry English tunes. 


That bright June morning I was up at five. 

And there through gray spray-splattered porthole pane 
I saw it gleaming in the morning sun— 

'Twas Liverpool! No, 'twas but then the dock. 

And yet, beyond were towers and the town! 


The immigration took eons to pass. 

And breakfast, baggage, everything detained. 
Until at last the gangplank slammed in place. 
And I could cross it 'mid the anxious crowd 
To rock unsteadily on English soil. 


Half-timbered houses I recall and smile 
At ever-present window boxes there; 

Green rolling hills and windblown poppy fields 
For miles were stretched beside the winding road 
Which led me through the English countryside. 


To Stratford-upon-Avon, quaint and fair, 
I went to see a birthplace and a grave, 

A play by that immortal bard who lived, 
Yet lives, eternal in the hearts of those 
Like me who come each year in reverence. 


At Oxford I had tea in student style. 

Then wandered through the cloisters, arcades, halls. 
Whose walls were carved with dates of by-gone years. 
Whose stone block walks were worn by treading feet 
Of those who filled the ranks of England's great. 
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Twas dusk when first I rode through London's streets; 
The glow of sunset settled over all, 

Enhancing with a quiet dignity. 

And veiling with a soft sobriety 

The proud, aloof, and sturdy Londontown. 

Big Ben stood silhouetted 'gainst the sky; 

The Tower of London masked its bloody past; 
Westminster Abbey guarded graves of great; 

The Thames reflected Parliament's gray spires; 

St. Paul's Cathedral rose amid bombed ruins. 

Soot blackened buildings, charred and smoke-scarred walls, 
A vacant lot where once a home had stood, 

A bomb-dug hole surrounded by a fence 

Whose boards were covered with torn plastered ads; 

Those grim reminders were but London, too. 


To Windsor Castle, Hampton Court, I went. 

By Eton's sober boys in frock-tailed coats. 

Then to Stoke Poges' quietness and peace, 

'Fore Dover's cliffs so gray 'neath o ercast sky 
Where all too soon I sailed from England's shore. 

When I remember England, I recall # 

A maze of shillings, “thrupence, hate-me-bits , 
And Oxford accents, derby hats and canes, 

A people strong in pride, unyielding e er, 

A silent spirit of “the sceptered isle. 


I'LL JUST FORGET 

I should have known, my love; 

The bright white lightning of you 
Would someday doubtless bring 
A great black roar of thunder. 

And the washing, silver rain 
To torture me ... . 

And yet; 

You should have known, my love. 

That though the raindrops leave my soul 
So very desolate, so very hurt. 

Why. the storm won’t last forever, dear: 

I’ll just forget, and dry the silver tears 
That torture me ... . 

Perhapt. _virginia Mackay 



CAMPUS ETIQUETTE 

Daniel Defoe was a practical man of keen insight. Yet in his essay 
upon The Education of Women" he failed to include perhaps the most 
vital part of any girl's education, campus etiquette. Not having ever 
attended a girls' school. Defoe probably didn't realize how important this 
knowledge is in the life of a college girl. For a student could manage 
nicely without taking French, history, math, or biology, but she would 
be ruined socially if she wore a scarf into the dining room. 

Morever, it is much more important to know the proper way to con¬ 
verse with a teacher than it is to know what the teacher is talking about. 
Therefore, it is evident that classroom etiquette is of the greatest im¬ 
portance. The first rule for the new student is always to know the 
teacher's title. Never confuse a Dr. with a Mr. or a Mrs. with a Miss. 
Next, it is essential to sit in the middle of the room. For the teacher's sake 
never sit in the back; for your own sake never sit in the front. Also it is 
very good taste to sit erect in the seat. Last and perhaps the most im¬ 
portant is never answer a question after another student has failed to 
do so. This practice is as inexcusable as remaining after class to chat with 
the teacher. 


Library etiquette is almost as important as classroom etiquette. Here 
it is most improper to check out popular books for a great length of time, 
to laugh boisterously, to interrupt those who are studying, or to wear 

pajamas. Also it is advisable to be seen in the library no more than twice 
a week. 

A college diploma is most inadequate if the receiver has failed to learn 
t e proper way to conduct herself on the college buses. It is a very polite 
gesture to please the driver by arriving on time, for he is often fond of 
o owing his schedule. In our modern age eating on the buses has become 
entire y permissible provided that this practice does not interfere with the 
eater s ability to enter whole-heartedly into any conversation. However, 
no matter how hard the passengers try. there is frequently apt to be a lull 
in t e conversation. At this point a person skilled in the art of social 
entertainment will enthusiastically burst into song, thereby relieving all 
necessity of speaking for the remainder of the trip. 

, ^ f° r £ otten are the strict laws of roommate etiquette. The 

t ree lg usts arc to share j n c l ean j n g t h e room> to reS p CCt her sleeping 
an stu ying hours, and to make sure she has signed in properly. Extremely 
po itc are t e little acts of thoughtfulness such as making her bed. typing 
er t cnics, pressing her formals, and asking her permission before wearing 
her new black suit. How much more congenial life would be if everyone 
knew the rules for living with a roommate! 

• CV *f e j l l ^ at a vcry v ‘ ta * P art °f any woman's college edu- 

. ^ **4 Cr ?° W C cam P us etiquette, because this knowledge is 

her foundation for a successful life. 


—Betty Burns 
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THE BATTLE 

Anne McKay 

She: We've been going together for five months. You didn’t know this 
was our anniversary! 

He: Yes, I did. What did you think the flower was for? 

She: You didn't say anything about it. 

He: What is there to say? Happy anniversary? 

She: No .. . that isn't what I mean. 

He: Then why don't you say what you mean? 

She: Why do you date me? 

He: You don't know? 

She: You’ve never said. 

He: There are some things you just don't talk about. 

She: But bow can you know if you don't talk about them? 

He: Action! Didn't those flowers tonight say anything to you? 

She: Yes, but I like to have words too. Giving me flowers could mean 
anything from “my brother just inherited a florist shop to . . . 

He: Yes? 

She: To . .. anything. f 

He: You won't say it either. There are some things you cant put 

into words. 

She: Other people do. Shakespeare did, Abraham Lincoln did . . . 

He: Yeah, but they were famous people that knew how to talk about 

things like that. 

She: You don’t have to be famous • . . Other men have talked about it to 
me before. 

He: It didn’t do them any good. 

She: No, you're right. It made me feel nice when they did though. 

He: I couldn’t make you feel nice. I’d just make me feel silly. Maybe 
could if you’d talk about it first. 

She: It isn’t right for the girl to mention it first. 

He: Oh, let’s stop talking . .. Why won’t you let me? 

She: It isn’t right until I know how you feel. r r h«? 

He: Surely you know. Have I dated anyone else but you for five months. 
She: No, but I want to hear you say it. 

He: I tell you there are some things that words will not say. 

She: I’ve got a promotion and I’m moving a hundred miles away. 

He: That’s too far to commute. 

She: Will you miss me? 

He: That’s a foolish question. 

She: Why won’t you ever answer me? 

He: I tried to the other night but you wouldn t lei 
She: You’re crazy! I’ve given you every chance m the worl 
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He: You pushed me away and said you didn’t know how I feel. How 
could you help but know? 

She: I don’t like guessing games. I want to hear as well as know. I don’t 
like this being forced to take things for granted. 

He: I wouldn’t convince you if I said it. 

She: You might try it. 

He: Why won’t you try convincing me? 

She: Oh. you’re impossible . . . I'm glad I’m moving away where I’ll 
meet some new men. Maybe they can talk about things that matter. 
He: It won’t do them any good because if they can talk about it they 
won’t mean it. 

She: I could talk about it and mean it. 

He: Then why don’t you? 

She: Call me stubborn if you like ... I don’t know. 

* * * 

She: Hello, have you been missing me? 

He: Why do you think I called? 

She: Probably to talk me into saying something that you ought to have 
the backbone to say. 

He: No, I think maybe you were wisest after all not to ever say anything. 
Now there’ll be nothing to unsay. 

She: What are you talking about? Surely you didn’t take me seriously 
when I talked about those other men . . . 

He: No . . , it’s just that I got my orders from the army today. 

She: Oh, no . . . 

He: I only have twenty four hours . . . Could I come up and tell you 
goodbye? 

She: Only twenty four hours . . . it’ll take you three to get here. 

He: Yes, I know . . . 

She: I’ll borrow my uncle’s car and meet you half way. 

He: Would you do that for me? 

She: You know I would . . . 

Two cars speed toward each other down a highway. They pass. 
There is a screech of brakes as both cars stop. Two car doors slam. She 
runs down the highway toward him. her hair flying behind her. her 
arms outstretched. He meets her with long swift strides and encloses 
her in his arms . . . There is a long, aching silence. 


The test of being a true lady is to be nice to a girl who has no 
dateable brothers. 


—Madge Hill 
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Wesleyan s is the spirit of creativity. 

Here the musician creates mood, music, feeling; 

Here the dancer creates grace, joyous motion , beauty. 

Within the science lover is created knowledge of Nature, and a searching 
curiosity; 

Within the painter is created that feeling which she must express on canvas. 
The joy of learning is strengthened in the eager mind; 

Deep thoughts, living thoughts , are born to satisfy the writer's urge to 
create . 

Bodies grown sturdier make possible more zestful living; 

Healthier, happier personalities expand in love and friendship. 

What is inside these girls, the wise, the lovely, is called forth. 

The goodness of this school will never die, 

Because abundant life is created here. 

—Jan Gay 


SOPHOMORE SWAN SONG 

No boys down on the loggia. 

And the phone won't ring for me. 

Those freshman belles have broken up that 
old rush of mine. 

They've forgotten all their love songs; 
Don't remember, “Please be mine . 

Those freshman belles have broken up that 
old rush of mine. 

There goes Jack! There goes Bill! 
Strolling down lover s lane. 

Them's freshman girls they're with! 

No, it just don't seem the same. 

Think lit head up toward Hotlanta, 

Find my neighbor lad at home. 

Those freshman belles have broken up that 
old, sweet rush of mine. 


—Anon 
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FROM THE GREAT DEEP.(Cont. from p. 14) 

a little to one side, her lips parted in a soft smile. Her eyes were large and 
misty, and the sheen of night was on her hair. Walking toward him, her 
bands still in the pockets of her white jacket, she breathed, “I've come.” 

“So I see,” he smiled. 

Then, as the ocean billowed, then boomed, as the wind increased by 
heavy sighs, as the stars flickered discreetly, she moved close to him, raised 
her face to his, and unquestioningly received his kiss. 

Her breath seemed to merge with the wind, and he felt her heart pound 
with the rise of each new wave. He was conscious of having touched her for 
the first time. Moistening his lips, he tasted salt. 

What witch's child are you?” he asked. “First you're sunlight, 
then you're gloom. Now you're night—soft, almost elusive.” 

Yet strange as he felt she was, he asked no more questions. Perhaps it 
was the sudden sense of fulfillment he felt; that with her by him there was 
no emptiness. 

Here I think it's bright enough for you to see. I've brought the 
sketches I made of you. Do you like them ?” 


Gazing first at one, then the other, she finally looked up, radiant. 
t They re beautiful, ' she said with the same breathlessness. 

. They re you, he replied. “It's as if you were in perfect harmony 
with everything around you. See—in one, you yourself reflect the light 
and warmth. Yet in the other, you seem as ready to burst into the storm as 
the sky above you. You really are a lady of moods, aren't you?” 

I have nothing to do with it,” she murmured. “Since my mother 
and father drowned. I've been that way.” Staring beyond him, she con¬ 
tinued unhurriedly, almost crooning her words. 

Perhaps it s because I know the sea. Remember, you called me a 
sea nymph? When I was little, I pretended I was, because I was happiest 
playing in the ocean. We seemed to have a kindred—a friendship. My 
cast es were never in the dirty sand on the beach; mine were always in the 
clean, smooth sand on the ocean’s bottom.” 

She wheeled around suddenly, smiling at him. The movement broke 
the spell, yet he understood—and wondered. 

“Would you like to paint me?” she asked. 

T' 5 ' ? e answered sIowl y- “Yes, I would. And somehow. I—I feel 
that perhaps I could. May I try?” 

, Tomorrow, she whispered, laying a cool hand on his face. Then 

e walked into the night, leaving him with the faint hiss and boom of 
the water. 

e Three mornings they met in a jeweled, twinkling world, exchanging 

oZdZVfl Sha — h0Urs of exu berance. It was in these hours that he 
ce e painting of his lady of moods as she glowed in the sunlight. 

kinH <! * ", f ° r Him t0 paint sin «"ly, he worked with a new 

descried sa^cdonon Lffac" 1 *"' 17 *****”* ** fini#hcd * 

The fourth day he worked feverishly through the gloom to catch 
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her sulkiness that he felt matched the leaden sky. To him there was no 
separation of the tangible and the intangible, they mingled so exquisitely. 
The sight of her brooding face upon the canvas troubled him, for he 
sensed turmoil within her. a seething undercurrent. 

Late that afternoon storm warnings were flashed up and down 
the coast. 

Standing on the porch of his tiny cottage, he watched the rain fall in 
heavy pellets, thudding against the sand, digging hollows in the sea. 
Through the humid night he watched, knowing that somewhere she stood 


in the torrents wanting no one near her. 

The winds began as the murkiness paled to indicate that it was day. 
Sticky they were at first, making him sweat as he plodded through the 
clutching sand. Perhaps she was a child of the sea, but a hurricane was no 
time to claim kinship. In this steaming chaos he must find her and bring 
her in. Yet he knew he could only wait until she came. 

Hours he paced, his clothes plastered to his hot body, the wind 
repelling him with its fetid breath. Swirling grotesquely, the ocean reached 
for him with macabre fingers, making him fall back further and further. 
She couldn't fight this alone: where was she? 

An instant hush crashed about his ears as the sea relaxed and the 
winds exhaled soothingly. Wiping the mists from his eyes, he saw her 
poised before him, smiling a strange, sad little smile. 

With a cool, dry hand she touched his face, brushing away the mois¬ 
ture. The strokes erased his anguish, left him limp. 

“You're tired/' she crooned. “Rest—rest. 

“Yes," he gasped, reaching out to pull her to him. Now her skin 
felt slithery, and she eluded his grasp as if she were water running through 


his fingers. . „ 

“Please." he begged, “come with me. Don't let me lose you again^ 
In answer, she stepped slowly backward toward the sea. as if to fade 

before his eyes. . . . • • 

“No!" he shrieked, starting toward her. But the winds scre * m 
protest, the ocean swelled and the spray lashed out. cutting into h» *'"• 
His arms thrashing the air. he groped to pull her from the bloated 

billows that lunged nearer like giant claws. .... • j j , uni . f ,4 

“Come away!" he cried out. but the shrill, whistling wind devoured 


Closer, closer the waves roared behind her. Couldn t she move. 

Couldn’t she hear him? , b sobbed help . 

“Please—please— it’s after you. I can t reach you. 

lessly. “I can’t get to you!’’ . . . uroed f orwar d. Soon 

A force was pulling her backward as . fpe oer heaved up- 

-h. ,wo would n««t. The w«.r .hundmd. m«<l»d “P 


ward. She would never escape. . . , , scen di n o the sea: 

Then he saw the mammoth wave c fc ,n . , -r- bc w j nd reached 

he watched horrified as it rose and curve a °^ e ei sbarp nails, 

a piercing crescendo, jerked his body away. The ram drove P 
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And the water giant, looming darkly, opened its vast jaws behind her, 
then snapped them shut and recoiled. She had raised her hand in farewell. 

The morning slid in. clearly, quietly. Only piles of matted weed and 
chewed wood on the gleaming sand betrayed the presence of a storm. The 
water was subdued into tired little ripples. 

Shielding his eyes against the stabs of sunlight invading the room, 
he sat staring at three canvases. The first two he knew well, for he had 
labored upon them lovingly. The third he could acknowledge only by 
the paint smudges still on his hands. Each reflected a mood of the sea. 

The sparkling scene he had endeavored so often to capture lay upon 
the first; on the second, a stirring, restless tide. The third revealed an 
ocean livid in anger. 

The image of the long, slender girl he had painted upon them had 
been swept away in the night. Yet in the last, faintly discernible through 
a swelling wave, a pale white hand reached toward the shore. 


AN ANGEL FOR SCOTTY.fCont. from p. 6) 

they were so very shiny. She closed her eyes quickly, and called in the 
smallest of whispers so Scotty could not hear. She knew Buster would 
come no matter how small she whispered. 

Bus-ter, Bus-ter. Sissie’s in a fluster. 

Come down, hover round. 

Tell me what to do.” 

Oh. Buster, 1 ve got to help Scotty because he doesn’t like his new 
races. What can I do?" Then she waited and thought very hard. Just 

as u$ter s answer came down from the cloud above, Scotty got tired of 
the silence. 7 6 


“Whatcha doin’. Thithie? Aren’t you gonna laugh like the retht?” 
u u US ,r Cr S ^ ec * s ‘ 0n ^ad been a good one. In fact, it was exactly what 
s e erse was thinking. “Oh. no. Scotty. I wouldn't think of laughing 
at you. I think the braces are beautiful—really I do. I wish I had some.” 
You re crathy. Thithie ... do you really?” 

“Sure. Gee, do you think maybe I could get some? Then we’d both 
nave gold smiles. Just you and me.” 

“Gee whitb! That would be thwelll” 

f ( ,^° t * 1C y, cost very muc b> Scotty? I’ve got lotsa pennies—almost 

wJi i Ue «; I | V fr“ Ved them a11 my Iife for something I might want a 
whole lot. Would fifty pennies buy braces. Scotty?” 

fif t I™ 7 ™ V 1 '" 1 for a mo mcnt. He looked very doubtful. “Juth 
rho R h , entS ' J h,th,e? My bratheth cothed a whole heap. Mother thaid 
Whv H ™ ay * wou ld be much thmaller. and not tho exthpenthive. 

Why don t you athk your Mother?” 

vou riohTk' SCOtt u R ' ght th ' S Very minute Tell you what—I’ll meet 
to school?” erC at f e gate ,0 morrow morning. Oh . . . are you going 

iuth one m^-> S ^ri^ e< \ir' S ^° 0t a ^ a ' nst tbe wall, and grinned. “I gueth I’ll go 
re ay. We can meet tomorrow at this thame time.” 
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“All right, Scotty—and maybe by then Fll have some braces too- 
both of us!” 

Sissie could hardly keep calm as she rushed into the house. She had 
to have braces so Scotty would be happy—but suppose they cost more than 
fifty pennies? Somehow she felt they did, because Scotty’s were as 
shiny as gold. Mommy would tell her. 

“Mommy! Where are you? I want to ask you something!” Mommy’s 
voice came out of the little kitchen where three long strips of bacon were 
frying for supper—one strip for Daddy, one strip for Mommy, and 
another for her, only Sissie always left the last bite of her bacon strip for 
Buster in case he got hungry and came down from his cloud while she was 
sleeping. Mommy was standing by the stove looking very hot and tired, 
but she smiled at Sissie as she lifted the bacon sizzling from the pan. 

“What is it, sweetheart?” 

“Come and sit down because this is very ...” 

“Serious business?” said Mommy. 

“Yes,” said Sissie very matter-of-factly, and the two of them sat 
down at the kitchen table—Mommy in her special chair, and Sissie in the 
chair with the very high legs. Mommy listened very gravely as Sissie told 
her about the braces and Scotty. 


“You see,” said Sissie, “Scotty has got braces all across his teeth, 
and he doesn’t like them at all because they make him talk funny. Mommy, 
if I just had braces too, then Scotty wouldn’t feel so bad. May I have 
some. Mommy? Will my fifty pennies buy braces? 

Mommy was thinking very hard, and she looked doubtfu too. 
“Fifty pennies make a lot of money, Sissie, but I 11 bet Buster wou say 
that many more than fifty pennies still would not buy braces. Did 

you ask him?” . Ml ,. 

“I haven’t asked him yet, but I suppose I’d better or he 11 get his 

feelings hurt.” . « 

The kitchen became silent and secretive as all places are when guar - 
ian angels are near. Both Sissie and Mommy closed their eyes tight, and 
Sissie called softly. 

“Bus-ter, Bus-ter, Sissie’s in a flus-ter. 

Come down, hover round. 



Tell me what to do.” 

Sissie was sure that Buster was 
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guardian angel just because you wanted me to. Are you sure you want 
to share him?” 

“Oh, yes. Mommy, if he can make Scotty smile again. I’m sure he 
can, aren’t you. Mommy?” 

“I'm sure too, my darling—very sure.” 

That night Sissie knelt by the trundle bed to say an extra prayer for 
Scotty. Dear God, bless Scotty, and help Buster to make him smile again. 
Bless Mommy and Daddy, and Buster, and my tooth that wiggles . . 
Oh! She had even forgotten to tell Scotty that she was going to have a 
beautiful new smile. It just might be that that would make him sadder 
though. It would be best not to tell him.—“God bless my tooth that 
wiggles. Amen.” 

Sissie was waiting by the gate in the wall when Scotty came home 
from school the next day. She almost didn’t hear him because she and 
Buster were holding a very serious conference and the backyard was silent 
and secretive as all places are when guardian angels are near. 

So you see, Buster,” said Sissie, shrugging her shoulders, “Scotty’s 
just got to have a guardian angel to make him happy ’cause fire-trucks 
can t talk like you can. It’s not that I want to give you up—honest. Buster, 
cause you re the best angel in the world. I just want Scotty to have you too. 
Can t you be guardian angel for two people, Buster? I guess that might be 
asking too much, and Mommy says you’re disappointed in me when I 
want too much. Oh, dear! Listen, Buster. If you can only be guardian 
angel for one of us. please take Scotty. He needs you more—I think.” 
“Thithie! Thithie!” 

“I’m here, Scotty! At the gate!” Sissie stretched on tiptoe to peer 
over the gate, and goodness! Scotty looked sadder than ever. 

“Did you get thum bratheth, Thithie? Did you?” 

I couldn t Scotty. They cost so much more than fifty pennies, 
but... ” 


Gee whith! Tho I m thtill the only one that talkth funny. I’m 
never going to thcool again: I’m juth gonna thitl” 

Wait. Scotty. I want to tell you something. I know somebody that 
can help you. Really I do.” 

“Who?” 

“Buster.” 

“Who’th that?” 




He s my guardian angel, Scotty, and you can have him 
you got a guardian angel?” 

“Of courth I haven’t. That’th thilly!” 

. . duster is not silly. He s a very nice angel, and every time I f* e ^ 

' ., C r make u s mc ^ a PPy a 8 ain - Don’t you want him, Scotty?” 

Courth not.” 

You don’t want to be happy again?” 

™:"Tr h \ A ' e y ° U tbure an an 8 el could do that?” 

< 4 A Sa / am ’ After all, he’s my angel, and he comes when I call, 
what doth he look like?" 
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“You can’t look at angels, Scotty. It wouldn’t be fair. You have to 
shut your eyes real tight, and not open them till he’s gone. Else he 
might not come.” 

“Gee whith!” 

“You believe I’ve got Buster, don’t you? Gee, Scotty, you can’t 
expect him to help if you don’t believe he’s there.” 

“Okay, if you thay tho. How do you make him come?” 

“You just shut your eyes like this, and say, 

Bus-ter, Bus-ter, Sissie’s in a flus-ter,—only you’d say Scotty— 
Come down, hover round. 

Tell me what to do.” 

“Ith that all?” said Scotty. 

“Sure,” said Sissie, “and then you listen. Try it.” 

“Gee whith!” 

“Go on.” 

Scotty shut his eyes, and chanted. 

“Buth-ter, Buth-ther, Thcotty’s in a fluth-ter, 


Come down, hover round. 

Tell me what to do.” 

The yard was silent and secretive as all places are when guardian 
angels are near. Sissie kept her eyes tight closed, and waited. It was so sery 
hard to wait. . . , „ 

“He hathn’t thaid a thing. Thithie! I gueth he won’t lithin’ to me. 
“Are you sure, Scotty, cause I’ve already told him what s wrong. 
He doesn’t talk out loud, cause then everyone else could hear him. You 

just sort of feel it. Didn’tcha feel anything? 

“Gee whith. no, and I thaid ecthackly what you thaid. Buthter. 

Buthter . . . . ” . . 

“Oh dear! Oh! Dear! Scotty, you just can’t say his name right. 
That’s it. I guess he doesn’t know you're calling him at all because you 

talk funny.” „ f . . . 

Sissie looked very sad. and Scotty even sadder. What could they 
now if Scotty couldn’t even call Buster by his rightful name. 

“Gee, Scotty. I’ll figure something out.” 

“That’th all right. Thithie. Buthter belongth to you anyway. 

might not want to be my guardian angel. .j m 

"But he would. He would. I know be would if only you eould cull 

bim. I’ll figure something out, Scotty. Don t give up. 

Mommy was sad .00 because Bus,,, had only one name. »£ **« 
truly good guardian angel would want his name change 
earth? But Mommy warned .. rbiuk Buster could lak e rare of 
I. was nice ,0 ba.c Mommy in a rim. like this toauw *T' bOW "°" bl ' 
was not quite so bad when Sissie was snugg c in _ (v(r ]„ 

There now. sweetheart.” her soft vote. said. Ha, Burn, 

you down when you really believed he was t ere. Tree-Top 

Sissie Ihoughl about .he day she climbed higher than 1m P 
House in rhe thinaberry tree, and had almost fallen to the g.ound 
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below, but she had payed no attention to Buster that day. 

“No, Mommy. Buster always helps when I ask him to." Sissie 
looked up into Mommy’s face just above her own. “But how can he help 
Scotty?” 

“You must have faith, my darling. Buster will work it out.” 

“Tomorrow?” 

“Perhaps not, but soon. Promise me you’ll keep your chin up?” 

“I will. Mommy. I will.” 

When Sissie knelt beside the trundle bed that night, the room seemed 
silent and secretive, almost as if Buster were hovering near to hear her 
prayers. It made them easier to say somehow. 

“Dear God, I need your help so bad. Buster just can’t hear Scotty call¬ 
ing. I guess, and I don’t know what to do. Will you tell Buster, Dear 
God—please? Bless Mommy and Daddy, and Buster, and my tooth that 
wiggles. Dear God, it sure does wiggle. Amen.” 

When the morning sun streamed through the bedroom window and 
onto the trundle bed, Sissie yawned and opened her eyes. How bright the 
day was, rnd how very white the sheets were. Why, something on the 
pillow fairly gleamed. It WAS something. Sissie reached for the spot, and 
caught her breath. One hand flew to her mouth. The wiggle tooth had 
wiggled out. and left a broad gap in her smile. Sissie ran into the kitchen. 

Mommy! Mommy! My wiggly tooth came out! It did! It did! 
I found it on my pillow! How long will it be before I have a new thmile. 
Mommy? Thmile . . . thmile . . . I’m talking funny, Mommy” Sissie 
stopped in the middle of the kitchen floor feeling very very puzzled. But 
Mommy was smiling as though it didn't matter. She picked Sissie up. and 
smoothed her night gown. 

That s all right, sweetheart. You’re just a wee bit snaggle-toothed, 
and that s part of growing up. I’ll bet Buster’s laughing at you looking so 
sad.” 

“Oh. Mommy. Buthter wouldn’t . . . Buthter . . . Buthter . . . Vm 
thaying it juth like Thcotty. Now I can’t call him either! Oh! OH!" 

But don’t you see, Sissie, that Buster’s only trying to tell you he 
doesn’t mind being called Buthter. You should have enough faith to 
know he won’t let you down.” 

“Do you really think tho. Mommy?” 

I m sure of it. Scotty just didn’t understand exactly what guardian 
angels do.” 

Can I go tell him. Mommy—pleath. pleath, before he goeth to 
thcool? I know he doethn’t underthtand at all. and he will be tho glad to 
know that Buthter really is —Buthter!” 

And Sissie did—in her nightgown—out the back door, and across the 
yard to the gate in the wall, calling as she ran. 

“Thcotty! Thcotty!” 

It seemed as though he d never come, and it was so very hard to see 
over the gate, but at last he appeared in the back door. 

Whnfrhi 
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“Arc you gone to thcool yet, Thcotty?” 

“Courth not. chilly! Can’t you thee me? Whatcha talkin’ that way 

for?” 

"Come outthide. Thcotty I” 

And Scottie came. 

“Gee whith, Thithie. you’re thnaggled-tooth.” 

"I know it, and you know Buthter made my tooth wiggle out tho 
we'd know he didn’t mind at all being named Buthter!” 

“Then you mean he thtill might thay thomthing to me? 

"Thure. Thcotty. You juth don’t underthtand about Buthter. I 
gueth.” 

Scotty looked hopeful. “Do you think that’th it. Thithie?” 

"I thure do.” 

"What do you thpeck he would thay if I athked him to help me 

again?” 

“Oh. I don’t know. Thcotty. He’d tell you that bratheth don t 
make any differenth. really, I gueth. Maybe he d thay that it th really 
lotha fun to thay thinght funny. I don’t know. Thcotty. Why don’tcha 
athk him again?" 

Scotty, on his side of the gate, closed his eyes tightly, and Sissie. on 
her side, did exactly the same while Scotty called. 

“Buth-ter. Buth-ter. Thcotty’s in a fluth-ter. 

Come down, hover round. 

Tell me what to do/’ 

Sissie didn’t move a finger for a long time, and then she could wait 


no longer. 

“What’th he thaying. Thcotty? What’th he thaying. 

“Gee whith. Thithie. Open your eyth! He thaid that bratheth don 
make any differenth—that it’th fun to thay thingth funny. 

“You thee. Thcotty! Didn’t I tell you Buthter wath a good angel. 

“Thure. Thure. Thihtie. He’th thwell!” , 

Scotty walked happily off to school, and when S,.s,e sm .lri afte. 
him. an empty place between two teeth matked the spot whet, ■ *..nfo 
new smile was g ,owin g . The g at. in the wall \‘t, w*n 

aeound about, the aif was silent and secretive as p 
guardian angels are near. 


THE END 
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